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5 4 For the Companion, the best of things all through life, and wear such a 
é MAGGIE AND HER “TREASURES.” sunny, cheerful face, that he will do good where- 
EV 


Two-miles from the busy village of M. can be | 
yen a plain, substantial farm-house ; over the prin- 
cipal entrance is a lattice, in summer time entirely | 
hidden from sight by clustering vines, trained and | 
tended by the merry Maggie, Farmer L.’s only and | 
yet daughter; more than this, Miss Maggie had a 
yery famous flower-garden ; of roses there was no | 
lack, geraniums and fragrant heliotrope grew in| 
friendly neighborhood, and the mounds of verbenas 
and gay pansies were a marvel and delight to all. | 
Maggie loved her flowers, they were her friends, | 
and many hours of unspoken pleasure were passed | 
in their sweet and guileless company. | 

Maggie L. was not tall, she was not short; she 
yas not handsome; with regularity of feature she | 
had no personal acquaintance ; but there was such | 
an expression of sincerity in her face, such winning | 
tones in her voice, that directly you were at heart | 
her friend"; full of life, yet gentle in manner, gen- 
erous and impulsive,—such was Maggie at fourteen, | 
w that her parents often called her “their earthly 
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0 the? Just now, when the bright years of early girl- 
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. Bylngamm hood were opening to our little friend, a new pleas- 


ue filled her heart, and the little lady’s eyes fairly | 
danced with delight, when first introduced to two | 
baby brothers. To rock them and watch their baby | 
sumbers, to quiet their feeble cries and soothe | 
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snowy skin, was her special delight; such a dreamy 
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watched him like one entranced. | 
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relative, and sorrowfully she watched the uncon- | 
Little Fred, with locks of jet, and dancing black | 8cious slumberer from day to day, until the time of | back. With Mr. Dale, if you knows him ?”— 
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MARGARET OF VALOIS, OR C 


them with pleasant songs, was’ now her daily care.| Who had long been an inmate of his son’s family, | and minds the baby, and takes the cows to pasture, 
Golden-haired Eddie, with mild, blue eyes and , beloved and honored of all. 


Maggie had, with all the earnestness of her affec- 


thoughtfulness lingered in every look, that Maggie | tionate heart, devoted much of her time to this dear , sometimes ?” 


| 


During the weeks of illness no one could so well 


{and brings them back.” 


ONVERSION IN A PALACE. 


“It’s a long way to pasture; don’t you get tired, 





“When I get very tired, I gets a ride on the cars | 


“He lets me ride for nothing, and so I goes 
easy.” 


Who else would have extracted a good deed | 


“But then you have almost as far to walk.” 
“Ah, but it’s different, ye know, and so I likes 
hag 


= eyes, was @ more general pet ; he was stronger, and | golden harvesting came on, when, like “‘a shock of | “Yes,” 
‘TER (MH better able to endure the ills babydom is heir to, | Corn fully ripe,” he was gathered to the eternal 
and his long naps and hearty appetite gave great | rest. 
r. comfort all about the house; he could be tumbled | 
$7,098 and rolled to the infinite amusement of himself | prepare his cooling drinks as Maggie, no one read | from crabbed Mr. Dale ? 
hour after hour, evincing entire satisfaction by | 80 Softly, or so gently brush the silvery locks, and 
onuv, fe divers “crows” and strange bodily evolutions. Thus the words of holy comfort seemed more full of re- 
e Dolan passed the spring and summer ; he grew stouter and freshment if she read them. 


went up to his angel-home; our “treasure in 
Heaven,” Maggie said; with bitter weepings were 


consciously almost he “fell asleep.” 
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healthier, but when the autumnal winds came on, | 
frail Eddie drooped and faded. Maggie’s anxious , ing shadows gathered, and still he slumbered. The | you ?” 
face told of the trouble in her heart, and the un-| faithful pastor bowed his head in prayer, and earn- 
spoken love-look of the mother was full of sadness. | ¢stly besought the Heavenly Friend that conscious- | baby not seven months, and he’s good the day | mercies, send me light, and grant me deliverance.” 

After weeks of pain and suffering, the little one | ness might be restored, if but for one brief mo- | long 


Very gently “the silver cord was loosed ;” even- 


ment; the words of supplication aroused the aged 
saint; an audible “Even so, Father,” was heard 


eternal city ;” little Freddie’s “give my love t| 


And these were Maggie’s “treasures in Heaven.” ‘lane. The secret is, he is contented. He doesn’t | 
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“You have some brothers and sisters, haven’t 


“Five, to be sure, (such a smile!) and there’s the 


” 


. 


“You love him very much, I suppose ?” 
“Yes’r, and he’s one tooth, but he’ll soon have 


mingled songs of rejoicing, for the little feet from his lips ; and gazing upon the weeping group, | more !” 
pressed the sods of the dark valley lightly, and un- | he smiled, and “passed through the gates into the 


“Bravo! I’m glad he’s going to have teeth.” 
Johnny’s laugh was as free as one might suppose 


Maggie loved her Saviour; she knew that in love | Eddie” fell unheeded; “heavenly mansions” had |a robin’s might be. 
the darling child had been taken, and was now a, Opened to his view, and “a cloud had received him | 
heavenly flower, blooming in the Paradise of God, | out of our sight.” 
and that she, too, had a “treasure” in the heavenly | 


Now Johnny is a real philosopher, thought I, as I 
heard his merry whistle growing fainter down the 


say to himself, “O dear! (discontented people are 


Eddie’s grassy mound in the quiet village ceme- 
tery is daily adorned with fresh flowers, a united | 
offering from Maggie and the “baby brother,” and 
upon the plain white slab is written, | 
NY “And He called a little child unto Him.” | 


very apt to say ‘O dear,’) there's the Sullivan boy 
HAPPY JOHNNY. j has got a dog; I haint got any; and there’s Bob 

I do not believe there is a happier boy in all the | Ryan goes snaring birds, and I have these old 
State than Johnny McBride. Not that he wears | cows to drive night and morning the year round !” 
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Five years passed ; our friend Maggie, no longer | whenever he wears one, which isn’t every day ! | like to have a bit less work ; but I don’t see how 
achild, had become the cheerful confidante of all | Not that he has a pretty face. I read the other | it’s to be, for there's father with the carting to do, 


day to day, brightening up all the homely places | half-hour, with a looking-glass in her lap, scowl-|to pull. No, I'll take it easy like, and I guess I'll 
with a ready smile and gentle tone; Freddie, a ing and fretting because her nose was so large and | have as good time working as Ican. An’ we've 
stout little fellow had grown up into his sister’s her eyes were so gray! Johnny would not do such | the baby and the rest.” 

heart, and became her valiant helper in many ways.,a foolish thing as that; but his face is by no| I think if Johnny tried hard he would be able to 
Did her pansy bed need weeding? no one could so, means beautiful, so that cannot be what makes | Work himself into a cross mood, and make his 
him happy. Neither does he live ina great house, brothers and sisters and the little baby very un- 


our 
aries 08 


skilfully pull out the intruders, and leave the gay | 
blossoms unharmed. Did the vines droop ? no little | nor have fine toys, nor nice things to eat. It must comfortable. I have seen boys do this when they 
fingers could so patiently hold and unravel twine | be something else that makes his face look as if a |have a great deal more to make them content- 
“for sister to use.” But the “angel-boy” was not | beam of glad, bright sunlight were always resting |¢d than Johnny McBride has, or ever will have. 
forgotten; “one treasure on earth, and one in | upon it. 
heaven,” as Maggie often said, and remembrances, I meet him sometimes very early in the morning, | fifteen minutes at a time, because his feet happened 
of “the loved who had gone before” were still fresh | and his “Good morning to ye!” is as cheery as if to be cold. Ihave seen another boy go pouting 
and beautiful in her heart. he were a robin, and lived on cherries! Johnny | around the house a whole afternoon, because a 
Another summer was opening, the garden was , and I have formed quite a friendship, so that we playmate whom he expected did not come. 
luxuriating in greenest verdure, clustering vines | never meet now without a smile and a word. Do you think such boys will make happy, use- 
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bi end fragrant buds shielded the well-remembered| “Do you go to school, Johnny?” I asked one ful, energetic men? Iam sure they will not, un- 
VANCE. lattice, the parlor windows were draped in honey- | day. less they mend their ways. 

made suckle and morning-glory, and trees heavy with! “Not now; but I went last winter, and if there’s| Johnny McBride is no myth; that is to say, he 
year. foliage waved in every breeze ; and now again “the | no work to be done, I am to go the next.” is a real, flesh and blood Johnny, and he bids fair 





angel of death” paused at the threshold of Maggie’s 
happy home. It was not, as before, the youngest of 
the flock, but the aged and gray-haired sire, the 
venerated grandfather, that was stricken down; he 


“Wouldn’t you like to go, this summer ?” 
“But ye see it’s good times I have at home.” 
“Do you? What do you do?” 


to make a happy and useful man. I do not be- 























I have seen a boy stand snivelling over a stove! 


ever he goes. 

This Johnny, in his ragged jacket, looks much 
better in my eyes than grumbling Eddy Walters, 
in his fine spencer and belt. And I doubt not, 
the Father above, who looks at the heart rather 
than the outward appearance, watches over Johnny 
McBride with peculiar love, and desires to have 
all His children cherish the same spirit of content- 
ment—Congregationalist. 

MARGARET OF VALOIS, OR CONVERSION 
IN A PALACE, 

A little more than three hundred years ago the 
principles of the reformed religion, now generally 
known under the name of Protestantism, or the 
Christianity of the Bible, as taught by Christ and 
His apostles—began to be preached in Europe by 
Luther, a German Roman Catholic monk. His 
views of divine truth, as it is in Jesus, soon spread 
more or less among the nations of that continent, 
giving rise, as the Saviour had predicted, to dis- 
putes and dissensions of the bitterest kind. Not 
only communities but households became divided 
in their religious sentiments ; the father against the 
son, the mother against the daughter, and the hus- 
band against the wife. Even kings’ palaces were 
not exempt from the violent contests, and in many 
instances the most deadly strife took place between 
the individual branches of the same royal stock. 

Luther’s views of religion soon reached France, 
which was then under the rule of Francis the First, 
one of the most bigoted persecutors of Protestant- 
ism that the world has ever seen. But even in the 
palace of this cruel and despotic king the truths of 
the Bible were not without witnesses. Margaret of 
Valois, the king’s sister, soon saw the force of the 
Reformer’s arguments, and many a time she would 
retire from the ballroom or levee, to meditate on 
the evils of her own nature, and to bewail her con- 
dition as a sinner in the sight of God. “O,” she 
| would exclaim, “how can my weary soul find any- 
|thing but vexation in the hollow pleasures of a 
‘court! I have seen their emptiness, and despise 
| their folly. But how can I avoid them? I am 
| tied down to a dreadful existence. O, Father of 





One day, while such thoughts as these were pass- 
|ing through her mind, and wringing her very soul 
| with the deepest anguish, a gentle tap was heard 

at her chamber door. It was a message from the 
king, her brother. A distinguished company had 
| assembled, and her presence was required without 
delay. 

What a trial for one under the influence of such 
thoughts and feelings! But the princess must be 
obedient to the king’s summons. In a few mo- 
| ments she made her entrance into the royal apart- 
ments, with her usual grace and dignity, her arms 
calmly crossed upon her bosom. The king him- 
self advanced a few paces to receive her, and the 
next minute she was surrounded by a giddy circle 


fine clothes. Why, there is a hole in the elbow of| I'll tell you what he says—that is, if he says any- |of the most gay and frivolous courtiers that was 
his jacket so large that you can see his shirt-sleeve | thing to himself, and I think he does: “Well, I’d| then to be found in any country in the world. 


None but the most practised eye could discern that 
in the midst of all this gayety the princess was un- 


her mother’s cares, and went about the house from | day of a little girl who sat in the corner a whole | and Jim’s the muck to get up, and Pat’s the berries | happy, that her burdened heart would fain be away 


amidst other scenes and far nobler exercises. There 
were eyes there, however, which saw through the 
whole case. It was those of her late confessor, now 
a bishop of great dignity and influence. Once did 

Margaret observe the keen eye of this ecclesiastic 
| fasten upon her with a malignant scowl, which she 
returned with one of those calm, quiet, bu‘ com- 
manding looks, for which the princess was remark- 
able. She knew his feelings and intentions towards 
her, but putting her trust in God, she felt she could 
defy his malignity and designs. 

In an obscure corner of the room, a close ob- 
server of all that was passing, stood Margaret’s 
confidential: adviser, M. de Berquin. As yet Mar- 
| garet had not observed him, but in moving round 

the apartment she speedily recognized the benevo- 
lent features of her best earthly friend. He had 
been absent for some weeks from the city, and was 
now the bearer of a small packet which he was 
| charged to deliver into her own hands. It came 





lieve he will be indolent, either; for he is always from a clergyman who sympathized with the prin- 

busy now, (and busy people, by the way, are cess in her attachment to the principles of the “new 

“QO, I takes care of the melons and the cabbages, | almost sure to be happy,) but I think he will make | religion.” 
; 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Long and wearisome seemed the hours till Mar-|as upon J uvenal—with this difference, his disgust 


garet could withdraw to her private chamber. 
happy moment at length came, when, disencumber- 
ing herself of the gorgeous apparel in which she 


The | burst out in satire, mine was exhibited in the tone 
| of my voice. 
| submissive air with which the landlady removed 
| the offensive sour crout. 


I was made aware of this by the 


I anxiously awaited the 


was attired, and kneeling down reverently beside| second course, amusing myself, to kill time, by 
her couch, she once more sought to relieve her spirit | making boluses out of my bread, and tasting, with 


by offering up her petitions to her Almighty Father, | 
and appealing for deliverance from the spiritual | 


looks forth from the wires of his cage, and longs to 
try his pinions on the blue expanse. 

On opening the packet, what should meet the 
eyes of Margaret but a beautiful copy of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. It was in Latin, and printed in 
clear and elegant type. A slip of paper was ob- 
served among its leaves, whereon was written the 
following translation of the 28th, 29th and 30th 
verses of the 11th chapter of that evangelist. It 
was rendered in her own tongue, and not in the 
cold and lifeless words of the language in which | 
she had been accustomed to hear the invitations of 
Christ from the officiating priest : 





“Venez i moi, vous tous qui étes fatigués et qui 6tes 
chargés, et je vous soulageral. 

“Prenez mon joug sur vous, et apprenez de moi que je 
suis doux et humble de ceeur, et vous trouverez le repos 
de vos ames. 

“Car mon joug est doux, et mon fardeau est léger.” 


The princess paused a moment in profound si- 
lence. She felt herself overpowered with emotions 
that she had never experienced before. She felt as 
though, like Mary Magdalene, she could have 
bathed the Saviour’s feet in her tears, and have 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. Again and 
again she read over in her own tongue the 28th 
verse, so beautifully rendered in our English trans- 
lation, “Come unto Me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” New and 
delightful emotions swelled the bosom of the prin- 
cess. She felt Christ to be inexpressibly near her 
as her guardian and her friend. She was happy in 
the Lord. 

O, what a burden was then and there rolled away 
from her hitherto oppressed spirit! What light in 
regard to Scriptural truth sprang up in her soul! 
She felt as if martyrdom itself would be a privi- 
lege, and death a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

From that day forth Margaret of Valois refused 
to attend the sinful amusements of her brother’s 
court. She betook herself to reading and study, 
and became a proficient in theological learning, phi- 
losophy, and the arts. 

M. de Berquin was still her adviser and confiden- 
tial friend. She consulted him on every important 
occasion, and in the midst of the vices and splen- 
dors of the French court her virtues and simplicity 
of life were the wonder and admiration of all who 
knew her. 

Such is the power of the Holy Scripture ; more 
especially the words which have proceeded from 
the Saviour’s own lips. ‘Never man spake as this 
man,” and his voice is as potent to comfort and 
save now, as it was when heard in the temple of 
Jerusalem, or in the streets of Capernaum or Beth- 
any. 








THE FAMILY. 





IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGES. 


Although exceedingly desirous of arriving with 
the greatest possible expedition at the Lake of 
Constance, necessity compelled me to stop at Va- 
dutry. Ever since we set out it had been raining 
in torrents, and the horse and driver obstinately 
refused to stir one step further—the beast because 
the mud reached his flank, and the man because he 
was wet to the skin. Under these circumstances 
it would have been cruel to insist on compliance 
with my wishes. 

Indeed, it required this philanthropic considera- 
tion to induce me to enter the wretched inn before 
which my vehicle had drawn up. Hardly had I 
—— into the narrow passage that conducted to 
the kitchen, which served also as the common re- 
ception room for travellers, than I was nearly 
choked by the odor of sour crout, announcing be- 
forehand, like cards at the doors of certain restau- 
rants, the bill of fare for my dinner. 

I began to recall my German vocabulary and ap- 
ply it to the bill of fare of a village house of en- 
tertainment. The precaution was by no means un- 
necessary, for I was hardly seated at table, where 
two wagoners, the first comers, kindly made room 
for me at one end, than they brought me a soup 
~~ filled with this delectable food. Fortunatel 

was prepared for this abominable joke, and 
pushed away the plate, which smoked like Vesu- 
vius, saying “Nicht gut” (not good) so vehemently 
that they could not mistake my being a full-blooded 





sundry wry faces, a kind of paltry wine, which, be- | 
cause it was in a bottle with a long neck, and had | 


x an abominable taste of flint, they had the assurance 
captivity under which she pined, even as the eaglet | to Jabel Rhenish wine. 


“Well,” said I to my hostess. 

“Well!” was all the reply. 

“My supper.” 

“QO, certainly,” and she reappeared with the de- 
testable sour crout. | 

I concluded if I did not do justice to it in some | 
way, she would pursue me until the day of judg- 
ment. To escape this threatened fate, I called a} 
dog of the St. pa’ species, who was seated on | 
his hind legs before a fire sufficient to roast an ox, 
and perseveringly roasting his muzzle and his paws. 
The instant he perceived my good intentions, he | 
quitted the chimney, approached me, and with three 
laps of his huge tongue the subject of controversy 
disappeared. 

“Well done,” said I, 
he had finished, and I 
the landlady. 

“And you ?” said she. 

“I? 1 will dine on something else.” 

“But I have nothing else.” 

“What!” exclaimed I, with the eagerness of a 
hungry man, “have you no eggs ?” 

“No.” 

“Cutlets, then ?” 
“No.” 

“Potatoes ?” 

“No.” 

“Some—” A bright idea flashed across my 
brain—I remembered that 1 had been told by no 
means to pass through that region without eating 
mushrooms, renowned for their peculiar excellence 
twenty miles around. But alas! when I wished to 
profit by this fortunate reminiscence I could not re- 
member the German word. Here was an insuper- 
able difficulty to overcome, or else I must go fasting 
to bed. I paused with open mouth at the indefinite 
pronoun some. 

“Some—some,” mechanically reiterated the dame. 

“What do you call it in German? Some ?”—— 

“Yes, zounds! some—” At this moment my 
eyes fell accidentally on ~ portfolio. 

“Stop, stop!” said I. seized my pencil, and 
carefully drew as good a representation of a mush- 
room as a man can expect who undertakes to re- 
produce the work of God. My hostess gazed at 
me with intelligent curiosity, from which I augured 
the happiest results. 

“© yes! yes! yes!” she exclaimed, as I gave the 
finishing stroke to my performance. 

The honest woman comprehended my wishes !— 
comprehended so well that in five minutes she re- 
entered with smiles, and presented me with—an 
open umbrella ! 

“There !” said she. 

I cast my eyes upon my unfortunate drawing. 
Alas! the resemblance was perfect.—Herald of 
Progress. 





— my deliverer when 
anded the empty plate to 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 
LINES ADDRESSED BY A MOTHER TO HER CHILDREN. 


Pleasant words, pleasant words, 
Like the song of summer birds, 
From a sister’s lips they fall, 
Ever sweet and musical ; 
By a brother spoken clear, 
Gratefully they meet the ear; 
And when youthful friends in play 
— a merry holiday, 

othing surely can be heard 
Sweeter than a pleasant word. 
In the busy hours of school, 
Bound by many a tedious rule; 
When the daily task’s complete, 
Homeward go the little feet ; 
When fair children sport together, 
Through the bright and sunny weather, 
Through the winter’s time of snow, 
By the firelight’s cheerful glow, 
In their frolics wild and high, 
In their moods of gravity, 
I would hear, like notes of birds, 
Softly dropping, pleasant words, 


Darlings, ye for whom I pray 
Morn and evening, day by day; 
Whom I love so » ae y well, 
Language hath not power to tell; 
Little sister, little brother, 

Be ye gentle to each other. 

Let not angry tempers come 

To the hallowed shrine of home; 
Still remember, how a word 
Harshly spoken must be heard; 
How it meets the ear of Him 
Dwelling ’mid the cherubim ; 

Of the Saviour, meek and mild, 
Once on earth a gentle child. 


Linked in bonds of unity, 

Dear ones, may we ever be 

Tender, loving, kind and true, 
Friends in storms and sunshine too; 
Cheerful as the summer birds, 
Speaking ever pleasant words. 


A PEEP AT SARATOGA, 
And so we are at Saratoga. Now, of all places 








Saxon. 

A German always fancies that he has misunder- 
stood when any one objects to sour crout, especially 
when the dislike is expressed in his own language ; 
you may imagine then their astonishment, to use a 

‘amiliar German phrase, rose mountain high. 

A moment of silence, of absolute amazement | 
ensued, during which my hostess seemed to be in- | 
dustriously collecting her senses. The result of 
her reflections was a phrase uttered in a voice so | 
low that it was perfectly unintelligible to me, but 
which I interpreted, by the expression of counte- 
nance which accompanied it, to mean, 

“Well, my lord, if you do not like sour crout, 
what is there, then, that you do like ?” 

“Anything except that.” 

Probably disgust produced in me the same effect 





| inform you of an Indian encampment. 


to stay at in the summer-time, Saratoga is the very 
last one to choose. It may have attractions in 
winter; but, if one wishes to rest, and change, and 
root down, and shoot up, and branch out, he might 
as well take lodgings in the water-wheel of a saw- 
mill. The uniformity and variety will be much the 
same. It is all a noiseless kind of din, narrow and 
intense. There is nothing in Saratoga, nor of Sar- 
atoga, to see, or to hear, or to feel. They tell you 
of alake. You jam into an omnibus and ride four 
miles. Then you step into a cockle-shell and cire 
cumnavigate a pond, so small that it almost makes 
you dizzy to sail around it. This is the lake—a 
very nice thing, as it goes; but when it has to be 
constantly on duty as the natural scenery of the 


see it, thinking of the forest primeval, and expect-| laid her head on Susan’s shoulder, 
ing to be transported back to tomahawks, scalps, | aloud. 


and forefathers; but you return without them, and | 
that is all. Inever heard of anybody’s going any 
where. In fact, there did not seem to be anywhere | 
to go. Any suggestion of mine to strike out into | 
the champaign was frowned down in the severest 
manner. As far as I could see, nobody ever did | 
any thing. There was never any plan on foot. | 
Nothing was ever stirring. People sat on the| 
piazza and sewed. They went to the springs, and 

the springs are dreadful. ‘They bubble up salts 

and senna. I never knew any thing that pretended 

to be water that was half as bad. It has no one 

redeeming quality. It is bitter. It is greasy. 

Every spring is worse than the last, whichever end 

you begin at. They told apocryphal stories of peo-| 
ple’s drinking sixteen glasses before breakfast ; and 
ret it might have been true; for, if one could bring 
himself to the point of drinking one glass of it, I 
should suppose it would have taken such a force to 
enable him to do it that he might go on drinking 
indefinitely, from the mere action of the original | 
impulse. I should think one dose of it would ren- | 
der a person permanently indifferent to savors, and | 
make him, like Mithridates, poison-proof.— Atlan- | 
tic Monthly. 


| 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





“DOLLY MAY.” 


I’ve a Soting little Dolly, and her eyes are black as 
sloes ; 

She lounges on the sofa night and day, 

And never cares a bawbee for the mending of her clo’es, 
Nor quarrels with the children at their play. 

O, my bonny Dolly May! how I love you all the day, 
How I prattle too and kiss you !—none the less 

That — but feel the lack when you never kiss me 

ac 

Nor caressingly return my caress. 


Though my Dolly is a beauty, she is neither proud nor 
vain, 

Will never, like Miss Shallow, put on airs. 

But a quiet little lady she will ever more remain, 
Undisturbed by our troubles and our cares. 

O, my darling Dolly May is the sharer of my play, 
And her eyes seemed to watch me, as they roll 

Like a living baby’s eyes, with a questioning surprise, 
Till it seems as if Dolly had a soul. 


She is older than her mother—funny, isn’t it ?—and 
queer ? 

But she never disobeys me, though ’tis so, 

Nor pouts when I reprove her, nor squeezes out a tear 
With her knuckles, like some little girls you know. 

O, my pretty Dolly May, I shall sorrow for the day 
When the fancies of my childhood are all o’er, 

And the crabbed Mrs. Grundy says, “O, fie! you mus’n’t 


play, 
Such a lady! with your Dolly any more!” 
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For the Companion. 
JULIA’S HAT. 

Julia had a new hat. It was trimmed with black 
ribbon, with a jaunty little feather on one side. 
She was most always an agreeable, pleasant little 
girl; but, strange to relate, this hat, in the course 
of one day, did her a great deal of harm. 

She arranged it on her head before the glass, 
and her reflections were something like the follow- 
ing: “There! now I think I look nice; much bet- 
ter than Clara or Bella. That feather droops over 
so prettily!” In this frame of mind Julia took her 
books and started for school. 

“O, what a pretty hat! How becoming it is !” 
said all the girls, as they met on the sidewalk be- 
fore the school-house. Julia tossed her head, and 
felt more vain than before. 

“I wish I had one like it. 
thing,” said Bella. 

In a few moments another child joined the 
group. She was very poorly dressed, and wore an 
old green sun-bonnet, which half covered a very 
pale, eweet face. She shrank timidly back when 
she encountered Julia’s glance. She was very kind 
to her some times, but she knew, from the haughty 
look on her face, that it would not be so now. 

“Why don’t you wear a feather on your bonnet, 
Sue? I'll lend you one. Or, I'll give you my old 
hat, if you would like it better. Mother will give 
you some cold victuals at the same time, for you 
don’t look as if you had enough to eat,” she said. 

A flush passed over Susan’s face, as she quietly 
replied, 

“Thank you.” 

“It’s too bad to talk to her so,” whispered Bella. 
“She’s a good little thing.” 

“She’s nobody,” replied Julia, tossing her head 
till the feather waved again. 

The hat was hung up in the entry, but Julia’s 
seat was Opposite the door, and she could watch it 
all the time. Her/thoughts were not on the les- 
son. She was cémparing her situation with that 
of the other girls, and feeling as much above them 
as possible At recess the girls scattered about 
the green hill on which the school-house stood, 
looking for violets, and trying to get isinglass from 
the stones. Julia remained alone in stately digni- 
ty in the door. 

“Come in here a moment, my dear,” said the 
teacher. She saw Susan, with her head upon her 
desk, crying bitterly. “I heard your unkind words 


Mine is a hateful old 


this morning, to your playmate. You have wound- | 


ed her more than you can tell. Can you not com- 
fort her ?” 
Julia looked ashamed, and went to Susan. 
“Don’t cry, Sue. I was cross and proud. I’m 





whole surrounding country, it is putting altogether 
too fine a point on it. The picturesque 





ople will | 


sorry if I hurt your feelings. Why, teacher, I be- 


ou go to| lieve I’m crying, too. That hateful hat!” Julia 


and sobbej 


“Your hat is very pretty and becoming,” said 
the teacher ; “but it is very difficult to bear our 
honors meekly. You are not the first one who hy 
had her head turned by prosperity. But you ate 
sincere, Julia, and I hope this lesson will not }, 
lost upon you.” 

It was rather a sad little face that went home 


under the hat that night. Canistie Pea, 
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A TOUCHING LETTER. 

The following letter was sent,—through the 
agency of the Christian Commission,—by a it), 
girl in Philadelphia, in a “housewife” to “sy, 
sick soldier” in Murfreesboro’ : 


Philadelphia, April 17, 1863, 
My DEAR SOLDIER :—I send you a little Tes,, 
ment. Iam a little girl, seven years old. T want 
to do something for the soldiers who do 80 my 
for us; so I have saved my pocket money to seqi 
you this. Although I have never seen you, 1p, 

tend to begin to pray that God will make and k 
ou good. O, how sorry I am that you haye 
eave your dear mother. Did she cry rvhen you 
bade her good-bye? Don’t you often think of he 
at night, when you are going to bed? Do yyy 
kneel down and say your prayers? If I were yoy 
I would not care if the other soldiers did laugh, 
God will smile upon you. I am sorry, very sorry 
that you are sick. I wish that I could go to nury 
you. I would bathe your head, and read to you 

o you know the hymn, 


“There is a happy land ?” 


I hope you will go to that land when you die. By 

remember, I will pray that you may get well agiiy 
When you are able to sit up, I wish you to writ 

to me, and tell me all your troubles. 

Enclosed you will find a postage stamp. Ilin 

at No. — North Ninth Street. Good-bye. 

Your friend, Lizziz S—., 


This letter was given by a delegate of the Chri. 
tian Commission to the first soldier in the cony. 
lescent camp at Nashville, who rose to requ 
prayer for his salvation, in the first prayer-meeting 
there after it arrived. A few days afterwards k 
wrote to Lizzie the following reply : 


Nashville, Tenn., April 24, 1863. 

Dear SIsTER Lizzig:—I received your kini 
letter from Mr. C. I. M. A beautiful, present, ix. 
deed, and I trust it will be one of the means ¢ 
converting others, as well as the receiver. My 
God bless the giver. You have done a good won. 
Continue to pray, dear sister, and God will ansve 
you. He says so in His word. 

My dear mother is in the grave. It is neaty 
eleven years since she died ; But she died happy, 
and I trust I shall meet her in heaven. I will ty 
and pray for myself. Have been in the hospitd 
four months, but am now nearly well ; will be abl 
to join «| regiment to face the enemy ; andif! 
should fall on the battle-field, I may have th 
blessed assurance of meeting my Saviour in peat, 

Yes, “there is a happy land.” May we meetia 
that happy land. I do not think that my fellor 
soldiers will deter me from serving my Maste. 
There are many others here that His Spirit i 
striving with. 

I expect to go home to see my dear friends ont 
more. Am very thankful that the privilege i 
granted, and I trust we shall have a happy meet 
ing. Dear Lizzie, I must close. May God bles 
you, is my prayer. Write again. 

Address your friend, S N—, 

Mich. Cavalry, Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE CHILD AND THE QUEEN. 


Befurchte (gardener to Elizabeth, consort d 
Frederick II.) had one little daughter, with who 
religious instruction he had taken great puit 
When this child was five years of age, the Quea 
saw her one day while visiting the royal gardens 
Shonhausen, and was so much pleased with he, 
that, a week afterward, she expressed a wish to # 
the little girlagain. The father accordingly brougtt 
his artless child to the palace, and a page conducted 
her into the royal presence. She approached tlt 
Queen with untaught courtesy kissed her rote 
and modestly took the seat whic had been placed 
for her by the Queen’s order, near her own pers) 
From this position she could overlook the table# 
which the Queen was dining with the ladies of bt 
court, and one watched with interest to see the ¢ 
fect of so much splendor on the simple child. S# 
looked carelessly on the costly dresses of the guests 
the gold and porcelain on the table, and the pol 
with which all was conducted; and then foldiot 
her hands, she sung with a clear, childish vol% 
these words: 

“Jesus! thy blood and righteousness 
Are all my ornament and dress ; 
Fearless, with these pure garments on, 
I'll view the splendors of thy throne!” 

All the assembly were struck with surprise, # 
seeing so much feling, penetration and piety” 
one so young. Tears filled the eyes of the ladies 
and the Queen exclaimed, “Ah, happy child! hot 
far are we below you!” 





LORD BRACO AND THE BEGGAR. 


The enjoyment of the miser is the sight of hs 
money, for, while he makes no use of it any ™ 
than other people who chance to see it, both # 
about equally rich. There is an amusing exe™ 
fication of this in a story related of an ancestor’ 
the Earl of Fife. The nobleman alluded to ¥ 
named Braco, who, o ing a farthing lying‘ 
the ground, and covered with dirt, took it up® 











cleaned it carefully. A was ing at 
| time, and seeing the lord pick up the coi & 
treated it as a gift, observing it was not worth 

| attention of such a great man he was. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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“Find a farthing for yourself, my poor man,” re- 
plied the lordly miser, putting it into his own 


et. 
7. same lord was so frugal, as to be his own 
rent collector to save per cent A tenant one 
jay paid him a farthing short in his rent; the debt 
of course could not be passed over. The man was 
jespatched to make up the full amount, and went 
gray for the purpose; on his return, and after he 
had settled his rent to the “uttermost farthing” 
rith this dignified personage, he thus addressed 


—™ I would give a shilling, Lord Braco, to 
have a sight of all the gold and silver which you 

sess.” 
Mewell, man,” his lordship replied, “it shall cost 
ou no more.” 
The shilling was paid down in hand, and his 
jordship fulfilled his part of the bargain, exhibiting 
to his tenant a considerable number of iron boxes 
filed with gold and silver money. 

«Now, my lord,” said the tenant, “I am as rich 
4s you, after all.” 

‘How, my man ?” said his sgnang = 

“Because I see the poe my lord, and you 
have not the heart to do anything more with it.”— 
Redding’s Memoirs of Misers. 
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FIRST-RATES. 


“What are you doing, Jacob?” said Mr. Myers 
to Jacob Stearns, who was hoeing corn in a field 
adjoining the road. The question was not asked 
for information, but as the commencement of a con- 
yersation. Mr. Myers was fond of conversing with 
young people, and loved to try to do them good. 

“] am hoeing corn,” said Jacob. 

“J see; but have you hoed those rows ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There are a good many weeds left in the hills 
and between the rows. There should be no weeds 
left where the hoe has been.” 

“am not trying to hoe it very well.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because—because the corn will grow without 
it” Jacob hesitated in giving a reason, simply be- 
cause he had no reason to give. 

“You have heard the old proverb—whatever is 
yorth doing at all is worth doing well. You 
should either hoe the corn well, or not at all. You 
should never do anything without trying to do it 
well.” 

“I don’t mean to be a farmer. If I meant to be 
afarmer, then there would be a reason for my do- 
ing all things relating to farming well.” 

“What do you mean to be ?” 

“I mean to bea nag ge man. I mean to 
get an education. hen I begin my education, I 
will do everything relating to it as well as I possi- 
bly can.” 

“My young friend, you have already begun your 
education, and you are carrying on the process 
every day.” 

“lam not studying any now. I am going to be- 
gin next fall.” 


“The process of education is not confined to 


study. That is only a Edu- 
cation consists in the 


the formation of habits. 


art of the process. 


One important habit is 


the habit of doing things thoroughly—of doing 


rs in the best possible way. You are forming 
this habit or the opposite one in all that you do. 
Whenever you do anything carelessly, you are in- 
juring your habits.” 

“I thought if I studied so as to become a first- 
tate scholar, I should be an educated man.” 

“To be a well educated man, one must do what- 
ever he does in a first-rate manner. It is only men 
who are first-rate that will command any high suc- 
cess in life. The Bible gives the best possible 
rules for education, as it does for everything else 
relating to the soul. It says, whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; that is, do it 
diligently, and as perfectly as possible. The Book 
says, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do’—that in- 
cludes hoeing corn, as well as studying. The 
Bible would have every man a first-rate man in his 
calling."—S. S. Times. 
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4 WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT 
ORDER. 


Little friends, put the things right back in their 
Proper places. Never leave things all about helter- 
skelter, topsy-turvy—never. When you use any 
artile—hoe, shovel, rake, pitch-fork, ax, hammer, 
tongs, boots or shoes, books, slates, pencils, writing 
apparatus, pins, thimbles, pin-cushions, needles, 





work baskets, kitchen furniture, every article of 


usewifery or husbandry, no matter what it is— 
-very moment you are done using it, return it 
toits place. Be sure to have a special place for 
everything, and everything in its place. Order, 
Order; perfect order is the watchword,—heaven’s 
t law. How much precious time is saved, (aside 
from vexation) by observing order—systematic reg- 
ularity! Young friends, begin early to keep things 
Straight in their proper place; study neatness, 
er, economy, sobriety,—everything just, honest, 
Pure, lovely, and of good report. 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 


_ There is an Eastern story, which has its version 
Mm many languages, of a beautiful damsel, to whom 


& genius of surpassing power desired to give a tal- 
man. He enjoined her to take herself across a 
eld of standing corn; she was to pluck the tallest 

ear she could find, 


set path, or to step backward in quest of her ob- 
sect. In pro 


ormation of character—in 


r ut she was to 
ed it as she went forward, and never pause in 


portion to the size and ripeness of the 
ear she gathered, so would be its power as a talis- 


the field where the crops were thinner and the ears 
more stunted. She regretted the tall and graceful 
stalks she had left behind, but disdained to pick 
those which fell so far below what her ideas were 
of a perfect ear. But, alas! the stems grew more 
ragged and more scanty as she trod onward; on 
the margin of the field they were mildewed, and 
when she had accomplished her walk through the 
waving grain, she emerged on the other side with- 
out having gathered any ear whatever. The ge- 
nius rebuked her for her folly ; but we are told 
that he gave her an opportunity of retrieving her 
error. 

We may apply this mystic little Indian fable to 
the realities of daily life. Young men and young 
women, if you would succeed in life, form the 
habit of doing the most and the best each moment. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE BUTTERFLY’S WINGS. 


Willie had come to visit his cousin Ada, and 
they both were walking in the garden, one fine 
morning, when a gay butterfly flew around them, 
attracting Ada’s notice by its brilliant colors of 
various hues. 
“O, what a beautiful butterfly !” she exclaimed. 
“T'll catch it!” cried Willie; and, instantly tak- 
ing off his cap, he pursued it, as it flew from flower 
to flower. 
“OQ, Willie, pray don’t! you will hurt it!” cried 
Ada, running after him, and laying her hand on 
Willie’s arm. 
But Willie took no notice. Like many other 
boys, he thought only of gratifying his own desire, 
regardless of the pain he might cause the poor 
butterfly. At length he brought it to the ground, 
too much injured to fly again; and then, taking it 
by its downy wings, he ran to Ada, exclaiming— 
“Here it is! caught at last! Look at it, Ada.” 
“Poor little thing! what a pity !” 
“Tush, Ada! don’t make such a fuss! But 
look ; all the color is gone from its wings—it’s of 
no use now,” and he threw it on the ground im- 
patiently. 
“O, Willie! why leave it half dead? See! it is 
trying to crawl alone—poor little thing! I'll put 
you out of misery!” So saying, Ada set her foot 
upon it, and covered it with gravel; then, taking 
her little hoe, she went to work at the weeds, sigh- 
ing to herself—“I wonder how Willie could be so 
cruel !” 
Ada was a loving, gentle child, and so she could 
not bear to see any thing put to unnecessary pain. 
Willie was naturally lively and thoughtless, and 
often acted more from impulse than any vicious 
motive. 
“Willie,” said Ada, as though she wished to find 
some excuse for his conduct, “you did not know 
that what looks like dust on the butterfly’s wings 
are feathers—did you, Willie ?” 
“No, indeed !” exclaimed Willie, looking at his 
fingers. “Who told you that these are feathers, 
Ada?” 
“Mother did. I will fetch you the magnifier, 
and we will go into the arbor, and then you can 
look at the dust on your fingers through it.” 
“OQ, Ada, I had no idea that butterflies were so 
beautiful!” said Willie, after he had examined 
them some time. 
“Every thing God has made is beautiful, Willie ; 
and don’t you think He will be displeased with us 
if we destroy wantonly what He has made ?” 
“A butterfly is such a little thing, Ada, I don’t 
think God cares for them.” 
“O, Willie! I’m sure God cares for all His 
works, for in the Testament we read that not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without His notice.” 
“The boys at school don’t think anything of 
chasing butterflies, Ada. They would laugh if you 
said it would hurt them. Do you really think they 
feel pain ?” 
“Certainly they do, Willie. Don’t you think it 
would hurt you if any strong man were to take 
you by the hair, and drag you about?” Or, sup- 
pose some rough boy were to knock down your 
dove as it flew, and then held it up by the wings 
and pulled” —— 

“Stop, stop, Ada!” interrupted Willie. “If any 
boy dared to use my dove so, I do not know what 
I should do.” And he jumped up and looked quite 
fierce for a minute. “But, Ada, my dove is much 
larger than a butterfly,” argued Willie, not willing 
to be convinced by his cousin. 

“Willie, you ought to know that every thing 
can feel, however small ; and as God has made His 
creatures to enjoy themselves, we must not put 
them to pain.” 

Then said Willie, with a sigh: “But how is it 
you know so much, Ada?” 

“Mother teaches me, Willie ; and she often says 
it is the duty of every one to alleviate suffering as 
much as possible, and by no means to cause the 
least unnecessary pain.” 

“I wish I had some one to teach me, Ada, but 
my mother is dead, and father is always out; so I 
never thought about these things until you told 
me. I’m sure I will never chase another butterfly, 
Ada.” 

Ada threw her arms around Willie’s neck, and 
whispered— 

“And when you kneel to God in prayer, 
To seek His Holy Spirit’s aid, 
Ask for a gentle heart to love 
All creatures that His hand hath made.” 
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es THE HOME MELODIST 

went out upon her quest, says the legend, | ont Songs 
and entered upon on field. Many a tall stalk of Contcabeat tn Soe, Gud weatane ammnelore Ot style. This unique 
Surpassing excellence met her glance, but she still yoMms: pound i clot an Somprising, choles weal’ postage 
Walked onward, expecting always to find one more | free, on the receipt of only wr ty SH 
excellent still. At last she reached a portion of! 3¢_ OMIVIST? Washington Street. 











A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Tue Dracmmer Boy, by the author of ‘‘Father Brighthopes,” is 
ot so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
»tes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 
ithusiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old 
iwough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager 
ands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero 
as ardent and ¢g » full of in himself, and in 
is ability to conquer temptations he had never met. He found 
wide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto 
is virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won praise and es- 
‘em ; now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- 
on. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his 
.essed birth and breeding; he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 
vard from a debasement fereign alike to his tastes and habits, 
2 built upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice of 
ianly, Christian virtue.—Springfield Republican. 
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YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
R56 Washington Street. 
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REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


lave removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be fer sale and to let. 


ae 


Among the disti i who use and recommend 
ne STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
nd VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 











33—6m. 385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
NEW BOOK. 
THE 
OLD HORSESHOE: 


SAMMY’S FIRST CENT. 
BY REV. WM. M. THAYER, 
Author of the “Bobbin Boy,” “Pioneer Boy," “Merchant 
Prince,” &c. 


This is one of the best books Mr. Thayer has yet written, and 
is an invaluable book to lead the boys and young men to habits 
of strict integrity and honesty. 


l.uman worth, when the real lives of men who have lived fur- 
nish all that is needed to inspire the young heart with the high- 
cially, if it appears in a true man's life. 
Price, $1. Published by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, 


35—4w TREASURER. 


There is no need of resorting to fiction for bright examples of 


est aims. “Truth is stranger than fiction,” to the young espe- 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxa- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threugh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘“*That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@Q., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DittinGnam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful." 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 
Rev. 8S. B. MorR-EY, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 











Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 





REMOVAL. 

G. LAMKIN having removed to his new store, No. 5 TREMONT 
Row, (next door to Copeland’s,) and the largest retail establish- 
ment of the kind in New England, takes pleasure in calling the 
attention of the reader of the Companion to his unrivalled stock 
of custom-made Boots and Shoes, which he will sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Shop-worn goods at half-price. 

G. LAMKIN, 5 Tremont Row, 


33—4W Formerly No. 9. 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 

Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 
manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 

Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY, 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of extraor- 
dinary merit. 


binding, and low prices. 
This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ever offered to the public. 


N. BROUGTON, Jz., Depositary, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
32-4w BOSTON. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 


CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 





e 
kind in the world ;—and “vei 
public use.” [See written testimo 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading 
& Hamlin's instruments have received the onl, 
in this country,—also, ELEVEN 

Diplomas ; in all, 


AoA 





ever 
and fourteen 
Roa $70 to $500 


. B. Instructors 
of Music for the same, are published by 
*,* Illustrated sent by mail 











Address “Mason & 
New York.” 


The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substantial 


The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 
admirable for both private and 
more than ONE HUN- 
cities.) Mason 

GoLp MEDAL 
ILVER MEDALS, 
twenty-six First Premiums,—over 


Prices of Cabinet Organs, [manufactured sole! Mason & 
=]: "Melodenas $60 to $170. nbn! 
for the Cabinet As at arrangements 


Ny Boston,” or “Mason BrotHers, 


crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow en bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.”” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color, I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair RKestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCMARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 3. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
y years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
ling! 


ly.” 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


. Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing — removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





"ar We think that ¢f these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37}¢ 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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A STORY OF BREAD CRUSTS. 


Did your cook ever throw in the dust-hole a stale | 
Do your children scorn dry scraps of| 
bread? Ring the bell, have them all in, and tell | 
them this true story: 


Once upon a time there was an old soldier, and | 
he is alive yet, named Chapellier. Discharged and 
oor, he had made it his business to live by what | 
Se could find in the gutters of the streets of Paris 
—horse-shoe nails, on lucky days perhaps even a! 
horse-shoe—iron toughened by much tramping, | 
dear to the gunmaker—poor scraps that, with help | 
from odd street jobs in opening carriage doors and 
so forth, enabled him to support life. But che 
sought advancement, and soared from this calling 
into the service of a wholesale chiffonnier, whose | 
baskets he sorted, and in whose warehouses he ar- | 
ranged the stores, till he fell sick, overpowered by 
the smell of the articles in which his master traded, 
and went into the hospital. When he came out he} 
hired himself to a poultry merchant, and earned 
forty sous a day, by filling his own mouth with peas 
and then putting them out of his mouth down the 
young pigeons’ throats, to fatten them suddenly. 
But while here he thought on the fact that a poultry | 
merchant did not get the full price for his birds un- | 
less they were sold fresh killed on the day of their 
arrival. However sweet a bird might be, every 
cook saw at a glance whether it was fresh killed. 
How was that? he inquired. O, that is because the | 
feet that are brilliant and black at the first day, be- | 
come grayer and duller eyery day afterward. The 
wise Chapellier having reflected on this matter, made | 
experiments, and invented a varnish that should 
keep the birds’ legs brilliant and black for many 
days. There was a stir in the poultry trade. | 
Glorious was the invention, and C apellier, who | 
kept his secret, went about painting the feet of 
poultry for the fee of twelve and a half per cent. 
upon all sales of second day’s stock. So he made 
money, but it was as an itinerant professor. His 
desire was to be the head of an establishment. He} 
retired, therefore, from the claw-painting business, 
having sold his secret and connection in the trade | 
for forty pounds, to a friend who has since made a 
fortune by it. 

What should he do? Would his old master, | 
the chiffonnier, take him into partnership? He 
would go and ask. He went and asked. Not. 
without a premium of two thousand pounds. 
Chapellier could not afford that; but while he was 
in the warehouse he was struck by the great num- 
ber of unsalable pieces of waste bread brought in 
the baskets of the rubbish hunters. Here was an 
idea—this is the lesson for your cook, and for your 
children—and this great man went out and bought | 
a donkey and a cart, and having hired a large room, } 
went with his donkey-cart to all the cooks of 
schools and colleges and large establishments, to| 
propose a purchase from them of all the stale scraps | 
of bread they had been used to throw into the 
streets. ‘They cordially hailed the idea of a new 
perquisite. Chapellier then bargained with the 
scullions of the eating-houses, and with all the chief 
cooks of the city, that he might have the dry crust | 
and scraps, destined to be thrown into the street. 
He also contracted with the scavengers for all the 
bread they found, nevertheless, in dust holes and 
gutters. 

Having secured his monopoly, this laudable per- 
son took his stand, one morning, in the middle of 
the chief market of Paris, with a placard on his 
hat, inscribed, “Bread crusts for sale.” The Paris- 
ian keeps rabbits, and the rabbits require bread as 
well as cabbage; the chickens fed for market also 
require bread crumbs. Many domestic pets of the 
wealthy are, in Paris, denied meat, and so, from 
one source and another, came a large demand for 
bread crusts, sold at three cents a basket full. In 
four months he had three horses and three wagons 
to work. In a few years, he sold his business and | 
retired with a competence. But it was only to 
come back in a month or two. Refinement on his | 
old idea had occurred to him, and he could not 
rest until he worked it out. He had seen enough | 
of cooks and sausage-makers to observe the value | 
of bread crumbs for strewing over cutlets, and for | 
other purposes. Bread crumbs made of stale bread 
pounded and grated fetched four pence per heaped , 
quart. He would turn his stale loool into bread 
crumbs, and sell that at threepence per the heaped | 
quart. It was rather hard on his successor, to be | 
sure, who was ruined in the trade he had bought. | 
But what was to be said? Bread crumbs are not 
crusts, and Chapellier was a great creature. As 
manufacturer of bread crumbs, then a mighty trade 
was driven. But the bread of which the crumbs 
were made was some good and some bad. It would 
not pay to separate the good from bad, but it would 
pay to establish ovens, and sell the crusts baked 
in lumps or grated for the use of cooks, as “‘croutes 
au pot.” Except the best houses, these preserved 
scrapes find their way into almost every Parisian’s 
dish. The burnt bits and scrapings are pounded 
and sifted, to be sold to the perfumers, who will | 
make them into tooth powder. And thus the Pere | 
Chapellier made his fortune. Now, my good (or 
bad, as the case may be) cook, and my dear chil-| 
dren, you observe that a large fortune is to be! 
made by dry crusts and mouldy scraps of bread ; | 
and yet you throw them away !—All the Year | 
Round. 





crust ? 





THE MOOSE. 


The chief part of a moose’s person is that pair of | 
strange excrescences, his horns. Like fronds of 
tree-ferns, like great corals or seafans, these great 
org plates of bone lift themselves from his 
read, grand, useless, clumsy. A pair of moose | 
horns overlook me as I write; they weigh twenty | 


—_ are nearly five feet in spread, on the right | 


1orn are nine developed and two undeveloped ant- | 


lers, the plates are sixteen inches broad—a doughty | 
head-piece. Every year the great slow-witted ani- 
mal must renew his head-gear. He must lose the 
deformity, his pride, and cultivate another. In 
spring, when the first anemone trembles to the | 
vernal breeze, the moose nods welcome to the wind, 
and as he nods, feels something rattle on his skull. 
He nods again, as Homer sometimes did. Lo! 
something drops. A horn has dropped, and he 
stands a bewildered unicorn. For a few days he 
steers wild; in his ill-balanced course his lone horn 
strikes every tree on this side, as he dodges from 
that side. The unhappy creature is staggered, 
body and mind. In what Jericho of the forest can 
he hide his diminished head? He flies frantic. 
He runs amuck through the woods. Days pass 
by in gloom, and then comes despair; another 
horn falls, and he becomes defenceless ; and not till 
autumn does his brow bear again its full honors.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 








VARIETY. 





A GREATER THAN WELLINGTON. 


I will close this chapter with a story told of a 
great sheep farmer—not one of the old “gentleman 
tenants,” verily !—who, though he could neither 
read nor write, had nevertheless made a large for- 
tune by sheep-farming, and was om to any degree 
of flattery as to his abilities in this department of | 
labor. A purchaser, knowing his weakness, and | 
anxious to ingratiate himself into his good graces, | 
ventured one evening, over their whiskey-toddy, to 
remark, 

“I am of opinion, sir, that you are a greater man 
than even the Duke of Wellington !” 

“Hoot, toot !” replied the sheep farmer, modestly 
hanging his head with a pleasant smile, and taking 
a large pinch of snuff. “That is too much—too 
much by far—by far.” 

But his guest, after expatiating for a while upon | 
the great powers of his host in collecting and con- 
centrating upon a southern market a flock of sheep, | 
suggested the question, 

“Could the Duke of Wellington have done that?” | 

The sheep farmer thought a little, snuffed, took 
a glass of toddy, and replied, 

“The Duke of Wellington was, no doot, a clever | 
man; very, very clever, I believe. They tell me 
he was a good soger; but then, d’ye see, he had | 
reasonable men to deal with—captains and majors | 
and generals, that could understand him, every one | 
of them, both officers and men; but I’m not so} 
sure, after all, if he could manage, say twenty thou- | 
sand sheep, besides black cattle, that could not) 
understand one word he said, Gaelic or English, 
and bring every hoof o’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst! I 
doot it—1 doot it! But J have done that!” The, 
inference was evident.— Reminiscences of a High- | 
land Parish, in “Good Words.” 


+> 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTEST. | 

A Dutch paper mentions the following singular | 
occurrence, as having recently happened at Bantam, | 
in the East Indies, for the authenticity of which it 
says it can answer : | 











A man fishing on the banks of the river Tyne- | 
man heard something splash in the water, and per- | 
ceived a tiger at no great distance, swimming from | 
the other side of the river. The fisherman thought | 
he should provide for his safety by climbing a high | 
tree, and had scarcely effected this, when the tiger, | 
reaching a tree that hung over, attempted to get | 
upon it. At that moment an alligator of the largest 
size darted out of the water, seized the tiger and 
brought him back. This gave the fisherman cour- | 
age to look at this strange sight, and be witness of 
a combat between the two most rapacious animals | 
of the countries. Six times the combatants ap-| 
peared above the surface of the water, exerting | 
their utmost efforts. The water was dyed with! 
blood, and the tiger, which was seized by the alli- | 
gator across the back, became at length the prey of 
the latter. 


+o 


A TEMPERANCE FABLE. 


The rats once assembled in a large cellar, to de- 
vise some method of safety in getting the bait from 
a small trap which lay near, having seen numbers | 
of their friends and relations snatched from them | 
by its merciless jaws. After many speeches, and | 
the proposal of many elaborate but fruitless plans, | 
a happy wit, standing erect, said, 

“It is my opinion that, if with one paw we can 
keep down the spring, we can safely take the food | 
from the trap with the other.” | 

All the rats present loudly squealed assent, and | 
slapped their tails in applause. The meeting ad- | 
journed, and the rats retired to their homes; but, 
the devastations of the trap being by no means | 
diminished, the rats were forced to call another 
“convention.” The elders, just assembled, had 
commenced their deliberations, when all were 
startled by a faint voice, and a poor rat with only 
three legs, limping into the ring, stood up to speak. | 
All were instantly silent; stretching out the bleed-| 
ing remains of his leg, he said, | 

“My friends, I have tried the method, and you 
see the result. Now let me suggest a plan to| 
escape the trap—do not touch it !” 
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GRASS-FED INDIANS. 

One of the California journals has the following 
statement relative to a new kind of food adopted | 
by the “Digger Indians,” as they are called : 

} 


There are two considerable Indian villages in | 
the vieinity at the present time, and the Indians, | 
who looked as lean and gaunt as half-famished | 
wolves during the past winter, now appear enjoy- 
ing all the luxuries that an abundant supply of 
beef and bread can afford. The hills in the vicinity | 
are verdant with nice, tender clover, which is de- | 
voured by these poor savages with as much gusto | 








| It is a wooden library; that is, a hundred octavo 


“8 an epicure would devour a most dainty dish. 
they gather the clover in baskets and prepare it 
for use by heating large stones, and — a layer 
of clover well moistened between each layer of 
stones. It soon becomes ready for use, and each 
one of them will eat a quantity of clover thus pre- 
pared that would almost supply a horse. 


2 
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A DRAFTING STORY. 


We find the following in the Drawer of Harper’s | 
Monthly : 


The enrolling officer of Salisbury district was 
very active and thorough in the performance of his 
duties. One day he went to the house of a coun- | 
tryman, and finding none of the male members at | 
home, he made inquiry of an old woman about the | 
name and age of the “males” of the family. After 
naming several, the old lady stopped. 

“Ts there any more ?” asked the officer. 

“No,” replied the woman, “none, except Billy 
Bray.” 

“Billy Bray, where is he ?” 

“He was at the barn a moment ago,” said the old | 
lady. 

Out went the officer, but he could not find the | 
man. Coming back, the worthy officer questioned 
the old lady as to the age of Billy, and went away, 
after enrolling his name among those to be drafted. 
The time of drafting came, and among those on 
whom the draft fell was Billy Bray. No one knew 
him. Where did he live? The officer who en-| 
rolled him was called upon to produce the con- | 
script; and loand behold, Billy Bray was a jackass! | 
and stands now on the list of drafted men as form- | 
ing one of the quota of Maryland. | 











PATRIOTIC HYMN. 


God’s blessing be upon 
Our own, our native land! 
The land our fathers won 
By the strong heart and hand, 
The keen axe and the brand; 
When they felled the forest’s pride, 
And the tyrant foe defied, 
The free, the rich, the wide ; 
God for our native land! 





To none upon a throne 

But God, we bend the knee; 
No noble name we own 

But noble liberty ; 

Ours is a brother-band ; 
For the spirit of our sires 
Each patriot bosom fires ; 
And the strong faith inspires: 

God for our native land! 


Up with the starry sign, 
The red stripes and the white ! 
Where’er its glories shine, 
In peace or in the fight, 
We own its high command ; 
For the flag our fathers gave, 
O’er our children’s head shall wave, 
And their ehildren’s children’s grave : 
God for our native land! 


America! to thee, 
In one united vow, 
To keep thee strong and free, 
And glorious as now, 
We siedes each heart and hand ; 
By the blood our fathers shed! 
By the ashes of our dead! 
By the sacred soil we tread ! 


God for our native land! De. Rit 
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THE MILLER’S PORTRAIT. 


A worthy miller wishing for a portrait of him- 
self, applied to a painter to have it accomplished. 
“But,” said he, “I am a very industrious man. 
I wish to be painted as looking out of the window 
of my mill. But when any one looks at me I wish 
to pop my head in; so as not to be thought lazy, 
or as spending too much time at the window.” 
“Very well,” said the painter, “it shall be done 
” 





80. 
He painted the mill and the mill window. The 
miller looked at it. 

“Very well,” said he, “but where is myself look- 
ing out ?” 

“O,” said the painter, “whenever one looks at 
the mill, you know, you pop your head in, to pre- 
serve your credit for industry.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” said the miller. “I’m 
content—just so. I’m in the mill now, ain’t I? 
Just so; that will do.” 


44> 
or 


“I FEEL IT PULL.” 


In the deepening twilight of a summer evening 
a pastor called at the residence of one of his par- 
ishioners, and found, seated in the doorway, a little 
boy with both hands extended upward, holding a 
line. 

‘“‘What are you doing here, my little friend ?” in- 
quired the nfinister. 

“Flying my kite, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Flying your kite?” exclaimed the pastor; “I 
can see no kite; you can see none.” 

“]_ know it, sir,” responded the lad; “I cannot 
see it, but 1 know it is there, for I feel it pull.” 

If our affections are set upon things above, we 
shall have a sense of it which cannot be mistaken. 


42> 


A WOODEN LIBRARY. 


An odd work is being carried on for exhibition 
at the Permanent Industrial Exposition in Vienna. 








volumes, the covers of which are formed of wood; 
the backs of bark, inscribed with the names of the 
trees they are made from; and the interiors of 
specimens of the leaves, flowers, fruits, etc., of the 
trees. 


42> 
<~or 


“I DINNA KEN.’’ 





Master—Whaur was the text the day, Jock ?” 
“I dinna ken—I was owre lang o’ gaun in.” 
“What was the conclusion?” 

“T dinna ken—I cam’ oot afore he was done.” 
“What did he say about the middle o’t, then?” 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSToy, 





G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new 5-4), 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bp; “ e 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 


| manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronouncea “the 


neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;” while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 
&” Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic. 
tion. 32—1y 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 


A new Hymn and Tane Book just published, Containing }93 
pages of choice and popular music for Sabbath Schools. 


BY A. HULL. 


Price, in cloth, 30 cents each; $3 per dozen; in paper covery 
$2 per dozen; $15 per hundred. Sample copies sent by mall, 
postage free, upon the receipt of 20 cents, the retail price. 

2" Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

3—41w H. V. DEGEN & SON, 21 Cornhiy, 
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AYER’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliabje 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated by ihe 
worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad thai they are dis. 
gusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed fir 
the impositions from which they have suffered. Ost Of the so. 
called Sarsaparillas in the market contain little of the virtues of 
Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slops—inert anj 
worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active variety of 
Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingia, lodine, &c., is, 
it ever will be, a powerful alterative and an effectual remed;, 
Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonder 
cures of the great variety of complaints which require an alter. 
tiv licine have abundantly shown. Do not, theretore, discayj 
this invaluable medicine, because you have been imposed up 
by sometning pretending to be Sarsaparilla, while it was i, 
When you have used Arger's—then, and not till then, will yo 
know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of the 
diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Almanar, 
jae the agents below named will furnish grat.s to all who cai 
‘or it. 





AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, Jau- 
dice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Head. 
ache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disorderej 
Stomach, Vain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Nei. 
ralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can tak: 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world fe 
all the purposes of a family physic. Price 25 Cents rer Box; 
Fivé Boxes For $1,00. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepar. 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Ayrer’s, si 
take no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and 
they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 


J.C. AYER & CO., LoweL1, Mass. 


ta" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Buston, at Wholesale, ani 
at Retail by all Drugyists. 36—~tn 





3 True secrets of cure in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Bilious Complaints, Headache, when caused by a foul stomac, 
Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaints, Jaundice, &c. 

‘Take a single Hunnewell's Eclectic Pili every second or thin 
night, live on wholesome food, and er finding just what wil 
keep the bowels steady, use them regularly. ‘They assist nature, 
cause ho griping pains, bring the system back to tone, and te 
disease is permanently cured, or money will be refunded. 

For an occasional Family Physic, one at night and one inthe 
morning clears the stomach eifectually. 

G3 For Worms a sure cure. 

§27~ Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks 
genuine only. 


J. L. HUNNEWELL, Propristor, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers ot good reference supplied on commission. 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §$7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 












Printing Office, We. Loccocccvcccocvcccceccces Twelve Dollar. 
Press, 5 by 6inches....... ot . ) aaa St 
1 font of type..........---- 3,00 | Tron Chase. ..........seseee 
Ink Roller......ccccccccscce 25 | Furniture........... : 
IMB BOk....0. -cccccccscccce 25 -_ 

OMce COUNplete..scoccccoccceccccscosccocesce $12.0 
Printing Office No. 2.........+.- Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab............cs004 
One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink... od 
One font of fancy type... 2,00} Chase........ a 
Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furniture ........ oi 
Ink Rellet...ccccccoces. ove 1,00 - 
GMSS COMING. 0 cc ccosessstsccccscoscescoccceseesd $230 
No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press........+-.-8l! 


No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style.......:..csecesccsceeeoss™ 4 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES aks THB 33S! 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses e¢ 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fini! 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursel¢ 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in #! 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ¢ 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comme 
and fancy primting with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Ci 
lars, &c., can be printed ata trifling expense. 

PrRiok OF Presses ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,994 
Paice OF PRintTING OFvices, including Press : No. 1, $12; Ne) 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


5l—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS: 
eS 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who coe 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give B¢ 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books % 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. o 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discon 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending ra 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish / 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilett 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examina! 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our be 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries 02 
principle in all parts of New England. , 


4 HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuill- 


——— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, Ne Controversy« 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


wits 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
onth of the cone encement of the subscription year. 











“TI dinna ken—I sleepit a’ the time.” 


one m 
Bounp Vo.rumes, Price $1,25. 
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